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and techniques, not a person's age, social class, or gender, that makes the difference. A person becomes delinquent because of an excess of definitions favorable to violation of the law over definitions unfavorable to violation, which are learned through interaction.
If criminal behavior is the result of deviant motives, values, and rationalizations acquired in intimate groups, then any practice that tends to segregate offenders from conventional people, particularly if offenders are then collected into groups facilitating communication, will tend to ensure the continuation of crime. If one wants criminals to become more like noncriminals, then they need somehow to be incorporated into small, intimate groups of noncriminals. Indeed, Cressey (1955) has advanced a series of intervention principles suggesting that to change criminals, they must be assimilated into groups which emphasize values conducive to law-abiding behavior and, at the same time, alienated from groups that emphasize values conducive to criminality. Such groups should be highly cohesive and should see their primary purpose as that of reforming their members. "When an entire group is the target of change, . . . strong pressure for change can be achieved by convincing the members of the need for a change, thus making the group itself the source of pressure for change" (Cressey 1955, p. 118).
Research has questioned symbolic interactionist theory on several grounds (Empey 1978). Nonetheless, three things about it merit the attention of those who are concerned with devising correctional programs: its continuation of the theme stressing the social, not just personal pathological, properties of crime; its suggestion that change is most likely to occur if it is supported and ratified by intimate others; and its obvious similarity to social learning theory. Indeed, the emphasis of symbolic in-teractionism on verbal interaction might be fruitfully joined with other theories to suggest more comprehensive methods for reinforcing conventional behavior and for denigrating that which is criminal.
CONTROL THEORY
The fourth body of sociological theory is control theory. It is a response to the general tendency for sociologists to ignore the disruption of interpersonal relationships within the family and the inherent characteristics of the individual as sources of crime. Hirschi (1969) has reasserted the contention of Freud that it is not criminals alone who are animals "but that we are all animals, and thus all naturally capable of committing criminal acts." Hence the central question to which theory ought to be directed is not, "Why did they do it?" Since human nature, as posited by control theorists, is inherently evil, the appropriate question is, "Why don't they